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JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 



PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 



IV. THE CITY OF DAVID 
The two main valleys of Jerusalem, W&dy Sitti Maryam, or the 
Kidron, and W&dy er-RaMbi, or the Hinnom, form a wedge-shaped 
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THE WESTERN HILL OF JERUSALEM 



plateau that is cut off from the surrounding country on the east, 
south, and west, and that is connected with the tableland of -central 
Judea only on the north. This plateau is divided by El-W£d, the 
ancient Tyropoeon, into two unequal divisions, which we may call 
the west hill and the east hill. 

The west hill is three times as large as the eastern one, and at its 
highest point, near the southwest corner of the city, rises to a height 
of 2,550 feet, so that it overlooks the Temple mount. By the arms of 
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THE HILLS OF JERUSALEM 
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the valley, El-W&d, this hill is subdivided into four smaller hills. The 
first lies in the northwest corner of the present city, and may be desig- 
nated as NW; the second lies between the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and the main valley El- Wad. It is cut off from NW 
by a small arm of the western branch of El-W&d that comes down 
from the vicinity of the Church of the Sepulcher. It may be desig- 
nated as N (the north summit). The third summit lies in the south- 
west corner of the city, and may be designated as SW. Separated 
from it by the southern branch of El- Wad is a fourth slight elevation, 
which we may designate as C (central hill). 

The smaller eastern hill, on which the Mosque of Omar lies and 
on which the ancient Temple stood, is narrow, and curves in a crescent 
shape from northwest to southeast and then again to southwest 
Its highest elevation, in the northeast corner of the city on the site of 
the Dome of the Rock, is a little over 2,400 feet. It is subdivided by 
one of the arms of the Kidron that runs across the upper end of the 
Mosque inclosure into two main summits. The northernmost of 
these lay outside of the limits of the ancient city. An arm of this 
branch, running from west to east across the northern end of the 
Haram area, forms two small hills; and the excavations of Guthe 
south of the Haram area seem to show that there was another small 
valley south of the Temple which separated the southern end of the 
eastern hill from the summit on which the Temple stood. There 
were, thus, three peaks to that portion of the eastern hill which lay 
within the ancient city limits. These may be designated for brevity 
as NE (northeast summit), E (the east central summit), and SE 
(southeast summit). 

The task now before us is the identification of the hills and city 
quarters mentioned in antiquity with these seven summits of the 
modern city. In this investigation we shall follow the order in which 
the hills are first mentioned in the Bible, and in the discussion of each 
we shall examine the evidence in chronological order. This is the 
only safe method; for it frequently happens that names are shifted 
from one locality to another in the growth of tradition, so that it is 
dangerous to start with late references and to work backward from 
them. 

The first hill mentioned in the Old Testament is the strong- 
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hold of the Jebusites which David captured and renamed after himself. 
In II Sam. 5:6-8=LChron. 11:5 f. we are told: 

And the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites, the inhab- 
itants of the land; which spake unto David saying, Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame thou shalt not come in hither: thinking, David cannot come 
in hither. Nevertheless David took the stronghold of Zion; the same is the 
City of David. And David said on that day, Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, 
let him go up by the watercourse .... And David dwelt in the stronghold, 
and called it the City of David. 
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THE EASTERN HILL OF JERUSALEM 



The fortress of the Canaanites here mentioned must have lain near a 
water supply; in fact, this is indicated by the allusion to the "water- 
course." Gihon, the modern Virgin's Fountain, is the only spring 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem; it seems certain, 
therefore, that ancient Jebus was situated near this spring. This 
naturally suggests a position on SE, from which hill Gihon is most 
accessible. The allusion to the "water-course," or "gutter" in 
II Sam. 5:8 is plausibly interpreted as referring to the ancient tunnel 
which Warren discovered leading from the top of the eastern hill down 
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to the Virgin's Fountain. The statement of this same passage, that 
Jebus was so strong that the blind and the lame could hold it against 
an enemy, shows that it had a fine natural location. This is truer of 
SE than of any other part of the city. Inaccessible cliffs surround it 
on all sides, except on the narrow neck at the north which connects 
it with the upper ridges of the eastern hill, and this could easily be 
protected with a rampart. SW and NE are higher hills, but they are 
not so easily defended. Before artillery was invented, SW must have 
been well-nigh impregnable, and military authorities are agreed that 
it is the most likely location for the ancient stronghold of Jebus. 

David's flight recorded in II Sam., chap. 15, does not mention the 
City of David, but implies that he lived on the eastern hill, inasmuch 
as his first halting-point was the valley of Kidron (cf. vs. 23). 

The statement of I Kings 1 : 33, that Solomon was sent down to 
Gihon to be anointed, also suggests the nearness of David's residence 
to this spring. In a suddea emergency, when everything depended 
upon haste, David would not have been likely to send Solomon to a 
remote fountain. If the City of David was located on SE, it was 
necessary merely to drop down over the edge of the hill to be at the 
sacred place. 

In none of the passages where the City of David is mentioned is 
one said to "go up" to it. David brings the ark into the City of 
David (II Sam. 6 : 10) ; the ark goes in (II Sam. 6 : 16 =1 Chron. 15 : 29) ; 
Solomon brings the daughter of Pharaoh into the City (I Kings 3:1). 
These statements show that the City of Dayid did not lie on high 
ground. They are appropriate to SE, which is considerably lower 
than all the other hills; but they are not appropriate, if the City of 
David was situated upon SW (its traditional location), or upon any 
of the other hills. On the other hand, it is always said that one " goes 
up" from the City of David to the Temple and to the Palace which 
Solomon built on E adjacent to the Temple. Thus, in I Kings 8:1 = 
II Chron. 5:2, "Solomon brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of the City of David;" I Kings 9:24, "Pharaoh's daughter 
came up out of the City of David into her house which Solomon had 
built for her" (cf. II Chron. 8:11). This language is explainable 
only if the City of David lay on SE, which is considerably lower than 
E, the Temple hill. 
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In Isa. 29:1, 2, 7 we read: 

Ho, Ariel, Ariel, the city where David encamped! add ye year to year; let 

the feasts come round: then will I distress Ariel And the multitude 

of all the nations that fight against Ariel, even all that fight against her and 
her stronghold, and that distress her, shall be as a dream. 

From this it appears that the City of David is identical with Ariel, 
"the hearth of God," where the feasts are celebrated; that is, it is 
identical with the Temple mountain. 

According to Ezek. 43:7, the kings of Judah have defiled the 
Temple by putting their sepulchers close to it; but the tombs of the 
kings were in the City of David (cf. I Kings 11:43; 14:31; 15:8; 
15:24; 22:50; II Kings 8:24; 9:28; 12:21; 14:20; 15:7; 15:38; 
16:20); the City of David, therefore, must have been adjacent to 
the Temple on the eastern hill. We know that NE was not built 
upon until a late period. Consequently the City of David can have 
lain only on SE. 

Neh. 3:15 records: 

The fountain gate repaired Shallun the son of Colhozeh, the ruler of the 
district of Mizpah; he built it, and covered it, and set up the doors thereof, the 
bolts thereof, and the bars thereof, and the w T all of the pool of Shelah by the 
king's garden, even unto the stairs that go down from the City of David. 

From this it appears that the stairs of the City of David were adjacent 
to the Pool of Siloam and the King's Garden at the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon Valley. This shows that the City of David lay on SE, 
immediately above the Pool of Siloam. The same conclusion is 
demanded by the narrative of the procession of the Levites in Neh. 
12:37, who went from the Fountain Gate, which lay in the Tyropoeon 
close to Siloam, to the stairs of the City of David, and then onward 
to the Water Gate, which lay in the east wall of the city above Gihon, 
The excavations of Frederick Bliss on SE have disclosed a number 
of steps cut in the rock at the southern end of SE. In all probability 
these are identical with the stairs of the City of David mentioned by 
Nehemiah. 

II Chron. 32 : 30 records that Hezekiah " stopped the upper outflow 
of the waters of Gihon and brought them straight down on the west 
side of the City of David." If, as we have seen, Gihon is the Virgin's 
Fountain in the Kidron Valley, this water- course of King Hezekiah 
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can only be the tunnel which runs under SE from the Virgin's Foun- 
tain to Siloam. Consequently the City of David can only be SE, on 
whose west side the Siloam tunnel empties. 

II Chron. 33:14 narrates that Manasseh built a an outer wall to 
the City of David on the west side of Gihon in the brook (nahal)" 
"Gihon in the brook" is the Virgin's Fountain, and the wall of the 
City of David west of Gihon can only be a wall on the eastern side of 
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THE STAIRS OF THE CITY OF DAVID 



the eastern hill. These last two passages in Second Chronicles are 
derived from ancient sources, and consequently have a higher his- 
torical value than statements of the Chronicler himself. 

In I Mace. 1:33 we read: "They builded the City of David with 
a great and strong wall with strong towers, and it became unto them 
an Akra;" also in I Mace. 7:32, 33: "They fled into the City of 
David; and after these things Nicanor went up to Mount Zion and 
there came some of the priests out of the sanctuary;" I Mace. 14:36: 
" They were taken away also that were in the City of David, they that 
were in Jerusalem, who had made themselves an Akra, out of which 
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they issued and polluted all things round about the sanctuary." 
These passages indicate that the City of David which the Greeks 
turned into their Akra, or stronghold, was in close proximity to the 
Temple. Its precise location is not stated, but it must have been 
somewhere on the eastern hill. Since the City of David has been 
identified with SE by all previous references, it is natural to under- 
stand it of the same hill in these passages. 

Josephus mentions the City of David in Ant., vii, 3:1,2. 

Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were by 
extraction Canaanites, shut their gates, and placed the blind, and the lame, and 
all their maimed persons, upon the wall, in way of derision of the king; and 
said, that the very lame themselves would hinder his entrance into it. This 
they did depending on the strength of their walls. David was hereby enraged 
and began the siege of Jerusalem, employing his utmost diligence and alacrity 

therein So he took the Lower City by force, but the Akra held out 

still ; whence it was that the king, knowing that the proposal of dignities and 
rewards would encourage the. soldiers to greater actions, promised that he who 
should first go over the ditches that were beneath the Akra, and should ascend 
to the Akra itself and take it, should have the command of the entire people 
conferred upon him. So they were all ambitious to ascend, and thought no 
pains too great in order to ascend thither; .... However, Joab, the son of 
Zeruiah, preceded the rest; and as soon as he was got up, cried out to the 
king, and claimed the chief command. When David had cast the Jebusites out 
of the Akra, he also rebuilt Jerusalem, and named it the City of David, and 

abode there all the time of his reign Now David took possession of 

the Upper (some MSS. read " Lower ") City: he also joined the Akra to it and 
made it one body: and when he had encompassed all with walls he appointed 
Joab to take care of them. It was David, therefore, who first cast the Jebusites 
out of Jerusalem, and called it by his own name, the City of David. 

In this passage Josephus identifies the City of David with the 
Akra and regards it as part of the Lower City, which he contrasts 
with the Upper City. By the Akra he means the stronghold of the 
Hasmoneans, for he quotes First Maccabees in numerous places 
where he speaks of it (cf. Ant., xii, 3:3; 6:2; 7:6; 9:3; 9:4; 10:4; 
xiii, 1:3; 2:3; 4:9; 5:2; 5:11; 6:6; 6:7; Wars, i, 2:2). In other 
passages also he equates Akra with the Lower City. Thus, in 
Wars i, 1:4, we read: "So he ejected them out of the Upper City, 
and drove the soldiers into the Lower, which part of the city was 
called the Akra;" Wars, v, 4:1: "The other hill, which was called 
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Akra, and sustains the Lower City, is of the shape of a gibbous 
moon;" Wars, v, 6:1: "He also held that fountain, and the Akra, 
which was no other than the Lower City." Accordingly, it is clear 
that, if we can identify either the Akra or the Lower City with one of 
the hills of Jerusalem, we shall know where Josephus located the 
City of David. 

The most important passage on this subject is Wars, v, 4:1 : 

The city was built upon two hills, which were opposite to one another, and 
had a valley to divide them asunder, into which the houses on both hills descended 
continuously. Of these hills, that which contained the Upper City was much higher, 
longer, and straighter. Accordingly, the stronger was called Phrourion by King 
David; he was the father of that Solomon who built the first Temple; but by us 
it was called the Upper Market-Place. But the other hill, which was called 
Akra, and sustained the Lower City, was of the shape of a gibbous moon. 
Over against this was a third hill, but naturally lower than Akra, and parted 
formerly from the other by a broad valley. However, in those times when the 
Hasmoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, a mind to join the 
city to the Temple. They then took off part of the height of Akra, and reduced 
it to a less elevation than it was before, that the Temple might be superior to it. 

The location of the first of these hills, which Josephus calls the 
Upper City, is certain. All modern topographers identify it with 
SW. This corresponds with Josephus' description of it as the highest 
of the hills, and with what he says about the inaccessible valley which 
defended it. The third hill, which Josephus says lay over against 
Akra, is not quite so certain. Spiess (Das Jerusalem des Josephus) 
thinks that it was NW, but it seems plain, from what Josephus says 
in this passage about the cutting-down of the Akra hill until it was 
lower than the Temple, that the third hill is the Temple hill. On 
this point there is general agreement. In regard to the location of 
the second hill, the Akra, or Lower City, there is, however, no con- 
sensus of opinion. Every one of the seven hills except SW has been 
suggested by someone as its location. 

1. The monk Brocardus in 1283 suggested that the Akra was NW, 
and he has been followed by Robinson, Conder, Fergusson, de 
Saulcy, Pierotti, Gatt, and many others. This view is open to a 
number of insuperable objections. Josephus describes the Akra as 
lower than the Upper City; but NW is higher than SW. Josephus 
describes Akra as a hill; but NW is not an independent summit, 
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but is part of the same ridge with SW. Josephus says that both 
of the hills of Jerusalem were inclosed with deep valleys; but NW 
is not inclosed in this way. Josephus says that a valley between 
Akra and the Temple hill had been filled up in his day, so that it no 
longer existed; but the valley between NW and the Temple has not 
been filled and is clearly seen to this day. Josephus describes Akra 
as shaped like a gibbous moon; but this does not apply to NW. 
First Maccabees and Josephus both state that Akra lay so near to 
the Temple that it was a constant menace to the worshipers. This 
was not true of NW (cf. I Mace. 1 133-40; 14:36; Ant., xii, 7:6; 9:3). 
In Wars, vi, 8:4, Josephus states that when Titus had captured the 
Upper City the people fled to Akra; but by the capture of the second 
wall NW was already in his hands, and the Roman soldiers were 
encamped there (cf. Wars, v, 8). 

2. Fallmerayer in 1852 identified Akra with N. He has been 
followed by Williams, Lewin, DeVogue, Warren, and Schick. This 
theory is open to nearly all of the objections that have just been 
urged against NW. N is not inaccessible from all sides; is not 
an independent hill, but is a part of NW; is not gibbous-shaped; 
is not so adjacent to the Temple as to be a menace to it; and the 
valley between it and the Temple is not filled up. Of all the Akra 
theories this is the least plausible. 

3. The theory that Akra lay north of the Temple on NE has been 
advocated by Williams, Schultz, Krafft, and Schafter. This theory 
has the advantage of placing Akra near to the Temple, as the state- 
ments of First Maccabees and Josephus demand. The valley 
between this hill and the Temple has also been filled up, as Josephus 
asserts. The objections to this view are that NE is not appreciably 
lower than SW, and that it is higher than the Temple; whereas 
Josephus asserts that, after the capture of Akra by Simon, it was cut 
down until it was lower than the Temple. Furthermore, no part 
of NE was included in the first wall of the city, as described by 
Josephus (Wars, v, 4:2). Consequently, if, as First Maccabees and 
Josephus assert, Akra equals the City of David, Akra cannot have 
lain north of the Temple. 

Against all three of the theories which place Akra in the northern 
part of the modern city, the fact may be urged that this quarter lay 
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outside of the inner, northern wall of the old city. This wall, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Wars, v, 4:2), began at the Tower of Hippicus, near 
the Jaffa Gate, and ran straight east along the western branch of the 
Tyropoeon to the west cloister of the Temple. When Josephus 
asserts that the ancient city lay on two hills, and that it was inclosed 
on the north with three walls, he evidently implies that the two hills 
lay inside of the innermost wall. In that case we are to look for the 
Lower City as well as the Upper City south of the line extending 
from the Jaffa Gate to the west cloister of the Temple. Accordingly, 
Akra cannot be identified either with NW, with N, or with NE. 

4. Tobler first proposed to identify Akra with C. In this he has 
been followed by Mommert. This view has the advantages of putting 
Akra inside of the innermost wall, and of making it adjacent both to 
the Upper City (SW) and to the Temple hill (E) ; but it is open to the 
following objections: Josephus states that the Akra was cut down 
by Simon until it was lower than the Temple; but C is not lower than 
E. Josephus also asserts that the valley between Akra and the 
Temple was filled up with material obtained by cutting the Akra 
down ; this is not true of the valley between C and E, which still forms 
a deep gorge. Wars, vi, 6:2, says that a bridge connected the 
Upper City with the Temple, but this bridge ran from C to E. 
Consequently, Josephus regarded C as a part of the Upper City. 
It cannot, therefore, be identified with the Akra or Lower City. 

5. The theory that the Akra was the Temple hill itself, and that 
the Lower City lay in a ring around the Temple, has been advocated 
by Thrupp and von Alten; but it is impossible, because Josephus 
distinguishes the Temple hill as a third hill different from both the 
Upper and the Lower City, and because the Lower City was in exis- 
tence in the time of David, while the Temple quarter was not laid 
out until the reign of Solomon. 

6. The one theory that remains is to identify the Akra = Lower 
City = City of David with SE, where we have found the City of David 
to be located by all earlier authorities. This view was first proposed 
by Olshausen. It has been adopted by Caspari, Menke, Riess, 
Furrer, von Klaiber, Benzinger, Buhl, Guthe, W. R. Smith, G. A. 
Smith, and other leading modern authorities. It does justice to all 
the statements of Josephus previously quoted. SE is lower than 
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SW, the Upper City; it is separated from it by a deep valley, the 
Tyropoeon; it is lower than the Temple hill; and there is no valley 
at present between it and the Temple, although the excavations of 
Guthe seem to show that such a valley once existed. Whether 
Josephus is correct in saying that the Akra was originally higher than 
the Temple, and that there was once a broad valley between the two, 
we are not called upon to investigate. The only fact that concerns 
us is that in his own time it was lower than the Temple, and that no 
valley then existed. The eastern hill also answers to the description 
of being gibbous-shaped. This hill lies south of the inner wall of 
Jerusalem, and consequently does justice to the statement that the 
city consisted of two hills at the time when it was inclosed with its 
first wall. When one reads that the city of Jerusalem lay upon two 
hills, one thinks immediately of SW and SE separated by the deep 
El-W&d. Any other identification of the Lower City compels us to 
assume that the Tyropoeon is not the principal valley that rims 
through the heart of the city, but some insignificant gully that enters 
this valley from the west. Tacitus in Hist., v, 11, also speaks of 
Jerusalem as lying on two hills, and by these he means SW and SE. 

Josephus quotes all the passages in First Maccabees that describe 
the Akra as near to the Temple. He must, therefore, have located it 
upon the east hill. Ant, xiv, 16:2, says that when the outer court 
of the Temple and the Lower City fell into the hands of the Romans, 
the Jews fled into the inner court and into the Upper City. This 
implies that the outer court and Lower City were adjacent. The 
same is implied in Wars, ii, 17 : 5, where it is said that the rebels held 
the Lower City and the Temple; and in Wars, iv, 9:12, where one 
of the towers erected at the corner of the Temple controlled the Lower 
City, In Wars, vi, 6:3, Akra is combined with Ophel — a quarter 
of the city which is known to have lain immediately south of the 
Temple. In Wars, vi, 7:2, after the taking of the Temple, we read: 
"The Romans drove the robbers out of the Lower City and. set all 
on fire as far as Siloam. ,, 

It appears, accordingly, that Josephus located the Akra or City of 
David in the same place where it is located by all the earlier references 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha. The one passage which is 
supposed to contradict this view is Wars, v, 4:1, where we are told 
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that David called the Upper City the stronghold; but the word used 
here is not " Akra," but "Phrourion." In not one passage does Jose- 
phus put the City of David elsewhere than on SE. There is, accord- 
ingly, an unbroken tradition in favor of the location of the City of 
David on SE, from the earliest times down to Josephus. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem the City of David was supposed to have lain 
on SW, where today the tomb of David is shown by the Moslems; 
but there is no trace of this tradition before the fourth century A. d., 
and it is worthless over against the large body of ancient evidence in 
favor of SE- 



